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A Report of Stewardship 


OR SIX YEARS the United States Employment Service has been 
| eine within the Department of Labor under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
NEws represents an accounting of stewardship. The accomplish- 
ments of the United States Employment Service during these six 
years present a record of which the Department of Labor is justi- 
fiably proud. | 

Employees of the United States Employment Service and of its 
affiliated State Employment Services are already aware of the con- 
tents of the President’s Reorganization Order No. 1, insofar as it 
affects the United States Employment Service and its personnel. 
The Service is to be transferred to the Social Security Board as a 
part of the newly created Federal Security Agency. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my keen appreciation to 
all employees of the Employment Service for their loyalty to the 
Service and to the Department of Labor, and for their devotion to 
the purposes and ideals of the public employment service which 
motivated the sponsors of the Wagner-Peyser Act and which have 
governed this Department’s administration of that act. 

To every employee of the United States Employment Service I 
wish a full measure of success in the new agency to which the Em- 
ployment Service is to be moved. I have every confidence that the 
personnel of the Employment Service will remain true to the prin- 
ciples of an effective public service to all workers and employers of 
the Nation, which principles have characterized the work of this 
agency. A public employment service is an essential instrumentality 
of government in the present day. Its functions must be continued 
and its service to the workers constantly increased. 


Mein Etc 
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The United States 
Employment Service Under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act 





Introductory Note 


HE following article which reviews the work of the United States Employment 

Service and its affiliated State Employment Services during the 6 years which 
the Wagner-Peyser Act has been operative under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, has been prepared by various staff members of the United States 
Employment Service and printed as a composite article to review the over-all 
activities and accomplishments of the Employment Service, and to chronicle the 
growth of the present system of public employment offices from the first uncertain 
days in 1933 to the full-fledged, Nation-wide system of 1939. 

Working in collaboration with Senator Robert F. Wagner, the Secretary of 
Labor was instrumental in securing passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in its 
present form, and has consistently promoted the interests of the Service. Many 
Federal and State Department of Labor officials have aided in the development of 
the Employment Service during the past 6 years. The staff of the Employment 
Service wishes them all to know that their support has been sincerely appreciated. 


W Mn. Sta 











Federal-State Relationships Under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act 





T IS a common misconception that the 
I beginning of the Employment Service in 
this country was the enactment of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act in June 1933. It is true that 
the passage and approval of this legislation 
was the enabling basis for the present Nation- 
wide system of public employment offices, 
but it is sometimes overlooked that behind 





the Wagner-Peyser Act is a long course of 
development leading to the decision that the 
effective and practical method of operating 
a Nation-wide system of public employment 
offices is along the lines of Federal-State 
cooperation. 

Passage of the act did not prove this theory, 
however, for the administrators of the organi- 
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zation thereafter had the responsibility to 
justify the belief of the Congress that a 
Federal-State relationship would work in the 
conduct of public employment offices. At 
this time it is possible to declare with assur- 
ance that the relationship has worked, prob- 
ably even to exceed the fondest hopes of the 


early sponsors. 
Within the pattern of Federal-State - 
ation, the Wagner-Peyser Act has permi 


the United States Employment Service pos- 
sibly to go further than has any other Fed- 
eral agency in administering a cooperative 
Federal-State program. In the short space of 
somewhat less than 6 years, the State Em- 
ployment Services in 48 States and in the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii have be- 
come affiliated with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Only one public employ- 
ment office, the District of Columbia Em- 
ployment Center, is operated directly by the 
United States Employment Service, in ac- 
cordance with a specific clause in the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act. 

The enabling legislation for the United 
States Employment Service sets forth certain 
policies to be observed and authorizes the 
administrators of the United States Employ- 
ment Service latitude to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. In accordance 
with Federal procedure, these rules and regu- 
lations are not operative until printed in the 
Federal Register, official publication of The 
National Archives. When so authorized and 
published, the rules and regulations of any 
Federal agency thereby have the force of 
law. The rules under which the State Em- 
ployment Services became affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service dur- 
ing the 1938-39 fiscal year, were printed in 
the Federal Register for June 22, 1938. 

Since the earliest agreements of affiliation, 
effective on July 1, 1933, there has been no 
major change in affiliation policies, but only 
certain refinements and a normal evolution. 

The standards which the United States 
Employment Service is expected to apply 
may be looked upon from an angle other 
than that of legal obligation. All who are 





engaged in the administration and operation 
of public employment offices have the com- 
mon objective to render a service which will 
be recognized by workers and employers as 
the best medium in any community through 
which a job may be found or a job may be 
filled. The enabling legislation had as one 
of its cardinal principles the achievement of a 
reasonably high degree of uniformity in 
practice among the several State Services. 
Attainment of this common goal can be 
fostered by mutual interchange of experi- 
ences among various State Employment 
Services and by the general adoption of 
policies, procedures, and standards which 
have proved themselves to be helpful in rais- 
ing the level of performance in particular 
localities. ; 


Local Employment Offices a Community 
Function 


From the very beginning it has been the 
conviction of the administrative staff of the 
United States Employment Service that the 


operation of a public employment office is . 


essentially a local community function. Un- 
less business and labor in the community are 
thoroughly in sympathy with the local em- 
ployment office and are convinced that it is 
doing a good job, it cannot operate success- 
fully. It is upon this belief that administra- 
tive control of local employment offices is 
vested in the States by the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

Underlying State control is the theory that 
no administrative group responsible for Fed- 
eral phases of the Nation-wide placement 
function can be fully aware of conditions 
which vary from State to State and from 
point to point within these States. No indi- 
vidual or any group of individuals in Wash- 
ington can understand completely and in 
detail the manifold geographical, social, and 
economic conditions in the millions of square 
miles which comprise the United States. 
Thus it was the belief of the Congress that 
State governments have a greater opportunity 
for flexibility of administration and manage- 
ment of local employment offices. A further 
argument for a State-Federal system was 
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that, for many years prior to 1933, there had 
been a number of State Employment Services 
and municipally supported public employ- 
ment offices which were doing at least the 
nucleus of a good public placement job. 
That these States and municipalities would 
not readily relinquish control of their sys- 
tems of public employment offices was recog- 
nized by the legislative sponsors. Moreover, 
there was no desire to continue the competi- 
tion which had previously existed between 
the predecessor federally administered Serv- 
ice and the existing State Employment Serv- 
ices and municipal employment offices. A 
further justification for setting up a Federal- 
State system was that of almost doubling the 
amount of funds which would be available, 
by the matching of Federal moneys with 
State and local contributions. Much more 
could thus be accomplished than could be 
done with Federal funds alone. 

It is therefore obvious that it was the desire 
neither of the Congress nor of the adminis- 
trative staff of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to set up a huge bureaucracy 
in Washington which would direct local 
placement operations in the thousands of 
communities throughout the Nation. In- 
stead, the attempt has been made to estab- 
lish certain minimum standards and to 
provide the States with operating tools and 
procedures which would make their work 
more effective in local employment offices. 
Matters of an interstate character, such as 
clearance procedures, the handling of migra- 
tory agricultural workers, and_ statistical 
reporting, have necessarily been approached 
from a Federal rather than a State point of 
view, although at all times the angle of 
approach has been along the lines of maxi- 
mum usefulness to the States and their 
communities. 

Because direct administrative authority has 
never existed between the United States 
Employment Service and the State Employ- 
ment Services, and because there was no 
desire on the part of the Federal Service to 
dominate State-administered local employ- 
ment offices, it has been the attitude of the 
administrators of the United States Employ- 





ment Service that initiative in the applica- 
tion of continuously higher standards to 
placement work must come from the States 
themselves. As refinements were effected by 
particular States, knowledge of them was 
spread to other States through the central 
Federal Service. The field representatives, 
the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News, the research 
division, and all other phases of the Federal 
Service were used intensively to make avail- 
able to every section of the country the 
improvements and refinements made by par- 
ticular local employment offices and State 
Employment Services. 


The Process of Affiliation 


In initiating the present Federal-State 
cooperative system, the administrators of the 
Federal Service ruled that, in the process of 
affiliation, five different steps were necessary 
for a State Employment Service to become 
affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. These principles were enun- 
ciated by the Director of the United States 
Employment Service in a speech before the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials in Boston, Mass., on September 29, 
1934. They are as follows: 


First. The State legislature accepts the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act and designates or author- 
izes the creation of a State agency to administer 
agreements entered into by the State and the Federal 
Service. 

Second. The State appropriates or otherwise 
makes available, from State and local sources, for 
the operation of its Employment Service, a sum 
equal to the amount of Federal funds requested. 

Third. A plan for the operation of the State 
Employment Service is submitted by the designated 
State agency and approved by the United States 
Employment Service. 

Fourth. In this plan of operation the State Employ- 
ment Service agrees to conform to the standards of 
the United States Employment Service relating to 
personnel, premises, procedure, and other criteria, 
and to submit such reports of expenditures and 
operations as are required. 

Fifth. The Governor or the State administrative 
agency appoints, with the cooperation of the United 
States Employment Service, a State Advisory 
Council composed of representatives of employers, 
employees, and the public at large. 
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Of the five steps enumerated above, the 
fourth is one of the most important in that 
its acceptance and observance automatically 
results in a definite tendency toward uniform- 
ity of practice among all the State Employ- 
ment Services. Going beyond the letter of 
the affiliation agreement, the United States 
Employment Service has always maintained 
the attitude that it attempts to foster among 
the State Employment Services a desire on 
their part to advance as rapidly as possible 
toward the goal of an effective, Nation-wide, 
coordinated system of public employment 
offices. The establishment of these five 
steps as the minimum requirements for 
affiliation did much toward bringing about 
that uniformity among the several State 
Employment Services which the Congress 
had in mind in drafting the legislation. On 
the part of the States there has been an atti- 
tude of splendid cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service, and a 
willingness to accept the assistance of the 
Federal Service in the same spirit in which it 
is offered. 


Technical Assistance to the States 


The interest of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, during the first 2 or 3 years 
after the enactment of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, was naturally in encouraging the affilia- 
tion of every State in the Union with the pro- 
gram. The fact that, in a particular State, 
there was no affiliated State Employment 
Service did not necessarily mean that there 
were no public placement facilities in that 
State. As is pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws, 
the National Reemployment Service pro- 
vided such facilities in each State until the 
creation—or expansion to State-wide cover- 
age—of the State Employment Service. In 
many States the beginnings of a State Em- 
ployment Service provided only the nucleus 
of coverage, local employment offices of the 
State Employment Services existing in only 
the larger and more important cities while 
the National Reemployment Service was 
operative in the smaller communities over the 
remainder of the State. In almost all in- 


stances harmony prevailed; and, in the 
majority of States, the director of the State 
Employment Service was, at the same time, 
the State director of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service. 

During the early years under the present 
program, because the energies of the Federal 
agency were so taken up with the promotion 
of the establishment of State Employment 
Services and their affiliation with the United 
States Employment Service, it was not possi- 
ble, because of limited time, staff, and funds, 
to provide much technical assistance to the 
States. When practically all the States had 
become affiliated, however, it did become 
possible to establish a staff of Federal field 
representatives who went out among the States 
to give technical assistance, conduct training 
programs, and assist in the solution of 
organizational and operating problems. This 
field staff did much to carry out that provi- 
sion of the Wagner-Peyser Act which required 
the United States Employment Service to— 

. assist in coordinating the public employment 
offices throughout the country and in increasing their 
usefulness by developing and prescribing minimum 
standards of efficiency, assisting them in meeting 
problems peculiar to their localities, promoting uni- 


formity in their administrative and statistical pro- 
cedure... 


Building Morale Through Training 


One of the most interesting developments 
during the approximately 6 years that the 
present Employment Service has been in 
operation has been the building up of morale 
among the more than 15,000 employees of the 
Federal-State system of public employment 
offices. In every section of the country 
these employees have shown an extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm for their work. There is 
something about working in a public em- 
ployment office that gets in the blood, and in 
every State there may be observed the same 
contagious zest for their work among em- 
ployees of local employment offices. They 
live their jobs night and day. 

Partly responsible for the building up of 
this admirable characteristic have been the 
excellent training programs carried on by 
many State Employment Services. One of 
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the major justifications for in-service training 
is the fostering of employee morale, and upon 
that basis alone, Employment Service train- 
ing programs have been highly successful. 
A function of the training staff of the United 
States Employment Service has been to 
encourage the development of training pro- 
grams in those State Employment Services 
which were just getting under way, and in 
encouraging the newer State Employment 
Services freely to adapt the training processes 
evolved in the older and better established 
State Employment Services, many of which 
had developed training to a high peak of 
efficiency. Even in those States which 
already had well-developed training pro- 
grams, Federal training representatives en- 
couraged further refinements and advance- 
ments for in-service training programs so as 
to develop them to the maximum peak of 
efficiency. The attitude of the Federal 
Service toward training in State Employment 
Services has been that effective training must 
be a continuous process, subject to refinements 
and constant shift of emphasis as the trainees 
grow in stature and become more and more 
the masters of their jobs. 

At conventions of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services it is 
possible to observe a striking uniformity in 
Employment Service personnel. No matter 
from what section of the country an inter- 


Operating Tools 


HE best qualified worker for the job—a 

satisfied employer—and a satisfied applicant! 
What does this mean? It means the largest 
and most responsible personnel job in the 
country, especially when one considers the 
extent and coverage of the Employment 
Service, the several million applicants who 
are actively registered to obtain work through 
local employment offices, and the 18,000 
separate occupations in which job openings 
may occur. 





viewer or a manager hails from—the New 
England States, the Middle West, the South- 
west, the Deep South, the Pacific North- 
west—all have the same firm conviction that 
they are doing a responsible job in their local 
employment offices, one which is highly 
necessary to the welfare of their commun- 
ities and the Nation. All of these employees 
have the same basic convictions regarding 
their work and the same philosophy toward 
it; all agree to the same general principles of 
operation. Discussion occurs largely on the 
basis of mechanics and refinements. 

The part which the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services has 
played as a professional society in fostering the 
development of the present system of Federal- 
State public employment offices should not 
be overlooked. ‘This association has always 
maintained its independence; and the admin- 
istrators of the Federal Service have been 
careful in not encroaching in any way upon 
the association or its professional policies. 
The organization has now grown to the 
greatest membership in its history, and it is 
believed that it will continue to aid in the 
development of the Employment Service 
idea by offering frank and constructive crit- 
icism to provide the Federal Service with an 
awareness of how the rank and file within 
the States feel concerning the progress which 
is being made. 


and Procedures 


Competent personnel in the Employment 
Service and sound administration of local 
employment offices cannot alone produce 
satisfactory results. The offices must be 
supplied with information, techniques, pro- 
cedures, and other working tools concerning 
workers and their occupations, so that the 
most effective placement job can be done. 
Prior to 1933 little had been accomplished 
in the field of studying occupations and 
workers on a comprehensive basis. Although 
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private corporations had studied jobs and 
workers and had experimented with per- 
sonnel procedures so that many personnel 
departments in large corporations were 
operating effectively, the Employment Serv- 
ice began its work in 1933 with compara- 
tively little background material in the form 
of information and techniques. 


The Occupational Research Program 


In 1934 the Occupational Research Pro- 
gram of the United States Employment 
Service was organized. A technical board 
was appointed by the Secretary of Labor and 
was charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning a systematic approach to a study of 
workers and occupations. Members of this 
technical board were nominated by the 
National Research Council and the Social 
Science Research Council. Prominent indi- 
viduals in the field of occupational adjust- 
ment were appointed later from other sources. 
Support was obtained from the Spellman 
Fund to assist the Employment Service in 
initiating this phase of its occupational 
studies. 

Job Information 


The members of the technical board be- 
lieved that the first phase of a study of work- 
ers and occupations should be in the field of 
occupational information and that the Em- 
ployment Service must have accurate and 
up-to-date information concerning the proper 
titles, nature of the work done, and the 
qualifications for employment of the jobs in 
American industry. 

Field research centers were opened, and 
qualified persons were trained in job- 
analysis methods. The chief source of occu- 
pational information was job schedules pre- 
pared by these trained analysts in the course 
of observing the jobs in actual operation. 
As of May 1, 1939, a total of 54,599 of these 
job-analysis schedules had been prepared, 
the schedules varying from 2 or 3 to 30 pages 
in length, each containing a detailed descrip- 
tion of a job. The schedules, derived from 
surveys in over 3,000 industrial plants and 
business establishments, embrace jobs in 
about 190 different industries. 


The published occupational information 
is, in the main, in one of two forms: the de- 
tailed description, as in the volumes of job 
descriptions already published; and the de- 
finition, as will be found in the dictionary of 
occupations at present being printed. To 
date there have been published volumes of 
national job descriptions for nine industries— 
cotton - textile manufacturing; automobile 
manufacturing; laundries; construction 
(highway, sewer, tunnel, waterwork and 
sewage-disposal plant, river and_ harbor, 
bridge and viaduct, and buildings); retail 
trade; hotel and restaurant; job foundries; 
job machine shops; and cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing. In various stages of writing or 
completion there are volumes for eight in- 
dustries—bakeries; confectionery; garment 
manufacturing; domestic service; personal 
service; clerical service; maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair; and an extensive revision 
of cotton-textile manufacturing. Each vol- 
ume of job descriptions contains, in addition 
to the detailed descriptions of the jobs pecu- 
liar to the particular industry, an introduc- 
tion which includes pertinent historical, 
technological, geographic, and economic 
information about the industry. 

The dictionary of occupations contains 
definitions for 17,452 separate occupations, 
and lists an additional 12,292 alternate titles 
by which those occupations are also known. 
Neither the occupational nor the industrial 
coverage for the dictionary is complete; but 
later editions will broaden the scope of the 
work. In conjunction with the dictionary 
there will be published an occupational 
classification and coding system that has been 
developed and coordinated with a standard 
occupational classification worked out by a 
Federal interdepartmental committee for use 
by several Government agencies. 

Among the important steps in the prepara- 
tion of occupational information are the 
review and verification of the material by 
industrial authorities further to assure its 
accuracy and completeness and to obtain 
supplementary information wherever neces- 
sary. The acquisition of this additional in- 
formation has resulted in making about 
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6,500 separate contacts; and the verification 
of the descriptions and definitions has re- 
quired about 1,500 contacts. Official clear- 
ance has been obtained from 40 national 
labor organizations. 

There is considerable work involved in the 
collection and preparation of occupational 
information besides the actual observing and 
writing. Much attention has been devoted 
to the development of the substance and 
techniques of job analysis, including the col- 
lecting, processing, and presenting of such 
data. Five manuals have been prepared for 
use in the work of collecting and preparing 
occupational information. About 150 com- 
prehensive analytical reviews of techniques 
for collecting and preparing the data have 
been made. Of the national job descrip- 
tions already published, 741 have been illus- 
trated with photographs and line drawings. 
About 3,000 contacts with outside sources 
have been made for the collection of this 
illustration material. 

Today the offices of the State Employment 
Services are supplied with at least a nucleus 
of sound occupational information. In a 
number of State Employment Services infor- 
mation is being developed locally for the par- 
ticular needs of the State Service, in coopera- 
tion with the Washington unit. Information 
produced by various State Services is edited 
and otherwise adjusted so that it can be ap- 
plied by other State Services that have similar 
industries. Because of economic and techno- 
logical changes, the information which has 
already been gathered must be kept up-to- 
date. At the same time, new information 
must be gathered about industries and occu- 
pations which have not as yet been sufficiently 
covered. 

Worker Analysis 

While it is difficult to overestimate the value 
of reliable occupational information for place- 
ment work, it must be realized that abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, and other characteristics 
of successful workers in various occupations 
must also be studied in order that employ- 
ment offices may have the necessary informa- 
tion and techniques to estimate the required 
characteristics in applicants so that the job 

153811—39——-2 





openings and the workers’ aptitudes can be 
most efficiently matched. 

Standardized oral trade questions were the 
first kind of technique devised. These trade 
questions have been developed for 130 occu- 
pations in the skilled trades in the construc- 
tion industry; hotel and restaurant work; job 
foundries and job machine shops; and main- 
tenance, operation, and repair work. About 
20,000 workers cooperated in the studies from 
which trade questions were developed. These 
oral questions are a measure of knowledge 
concerning important aspects of the trade and 
are only indirect indices of skill. They differ 
from other questions asked of applicants by 
employment-office interviewers in that they 
are standardized and thus have diagnostic 
value in differentiating the experts from 
others in the same occupation or in related 
occupations. The questions are of assistance 
in checking the work history of the job seeker 
and in bringing out in more detail the kinds 
of experience which he has had. In addition 
to their use in the interview, they are a source 
of job information for the interviewer; they 
tie in with the job descriptions and empha- 
size the chief characteristics of each job. 
Trade questions have been introduced for 
use in 187 local employment offices in 23 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

A second kind of measure developed to aid 
the interviewer in evaluating the skills and 
knowledge of job seekers is the typing and 
stenographic tests, which are useful in ascer- 
taining the applicant’s speed and accuracy 
in typing and dictation, and are a valuable 
supplement to the interview. Norms or 
standards for the interpretation of scores on 
these measures have been developed and 
show how a job seeker’s performance com- 
pares with that of successfully employed 
typists and stenographers. The typing and 
stenographic performance tests have been 
introduced for use in 139 local employment 
offices in 25 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Studies of workers have also been made in 
certain of the clerical occupations and in 
department-store selling. Since large num- 
bers of persons are employed each year in 
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these occupations, it was felt that improved 
techniques for discovering the abilities and 
aptitudes of these types of job seekers would 
have far-reaching significance. Already the 
use of these measures, which have been intro- 
duced into five State Employment Services, 
have shown increased placements and in- 
creased interest on the part of the employer, 
plus a realization by applicants of the pro- 
fessional approach to placement work by the 
staffs of local employment offices. 


Community Research Centers 


The development and application of work- 
ing tools previously described must, however, 
go hand in hand with the development of the 
Employment Service in regard to its rela- 
tions with other agencies as well as with its 
own improved office procedures. During the 
past 18 months the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has cooperated with the United States 
Employment Service in developing occupa- 
tional information and techniques in four 
research centers. The basic purpose of this 
cooperative relationship has been to improve 
the efficiency of the Employment Service as 
a community agency and to tie its activities 
into those of other agencies in the community 
concerned with the problem of occupational 
adjustment. Since the American Youth 
Commission is naturally interested in youth 
problems, emphasis has been placed on devel- 
oping both a better understanding of the 
occupational problems of inexperienced job 
seekers and more effective methods of placing 
them in suitable jobs. During this period, 
various types of Employment Service and 
school relationships have been worked out, 
as has been the application of occupational 
information gathered in the community and 
the various counseling techniques developed 
by the Employment Service in both the 
schools and local employment office. These 
four research centers have done much to 
point the way to better community relation- 
ships and to stimulate the sound develop- 
ment of counseling in logal employment 
offices throughout the country. 


Office Procedures 


An important phase of the work in these 
research centers has been the developing and 
testing out of employment-office practices and 
procedures. Considerable attention is being 
given today to the improvement and simpli- 
fication of operating procedures, and it is 
believed that such refinements can best be 
effected by studies and experiments in various 
operating methods. The procedures section 
in each field center devoted several months 
to the study and analyses of current operating 
practices in several phases of employment- 
office activity: registration of applicants; 
methods of classification, selection for refer- 
ral, and order taking; field visiting; renewal 
and reinterview methods; filing; office lay- 


out; and procedural and other aspects of the 


work in local employment offices. 

Upon completion of these field studies, the 
staffs turned their attention to the analysis of 
procedures that, in the opinion of managers 
of the local employment offices with whom 
the staffs were working, presented especial 
problems. Particular emphasis was given to 
the study of problems inherent in junior- 
placement activities. In all of these studies, 
careful records of the results of experimental 
application of procedures were kept, so that 
reports of such experiments may be and will 
be made generally available. 

The following studies made by the field 
procedural-research sections will soon be 
released to the States to assist them in ap- 
proaching similar problems in their local 
areas: 


1. A counseling program for a public employment 
service, as studied in St. Louis; 

2. A preliminary study of applicant traffic control, 
studied in Baltimore; 

3. Plan and procedures for conducting a survey of 
telephone facilities in a public employment office, 
surveyed in St. Louis; 

4. Materials used for training in occupational 
classification, in the Illinois State Employment 
Service; 

5. Placement procedures in public employment 
offices, surveyed in Baltimore; and 

6. Visible-record filing systems and mechanical 
sorting systems, with a directory of manufacturers, 
prepared in Washington. 
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The nature of counseling problems in em- 
ployment offices is vividly described in the 
forthcoming St. Louis study, the purpose of 
which has been to examine the theoretical 
fundamentals of counseling, as distinct from 
regular registration interviewing, so as to 
clarify the essential nature of both regular 
interviewing and counseling, and to provide 
a sounder basis for solving many of the exist- 
ing junior procedural problems. The study 
succeeds in pointing out at least partial 
answers to such questions as what an Em- 
ployment Service counselor should be, who 
should be sent to him, and what treatment 
and what information an applicant should 
receive from the counselor. | 

Interestingly enough, this study of junior 
counseling uncovered facts which disclosed 
that an appreciable percentage of applicants 
in adult divisios presented problems of a 
counseling nature. For example, 16.8 per- 
cent of the adult applicants coming to the 
local employment offices which were studied, 
sought information which would enable them 
to utilize other community facilities for social, 
psychological, health, relief, and recreational 
development. 

It goes without saying that the future in 
procedural research in employment offices 
holds challenging prospects. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution of the year in this field 
has been the establishment of a methodology 
for scientific procedural research. Also of 
significance are the results of the few studies 
which time and personnel have made pos- 
sible, not so much in terms of answering 
questions or of solving the particular problem 
at hand, but rather in terms of the myriad of 
other problems brought to light by the 
studies. 

It is foreseen that, in the near future, there 
is distinct need for carrying out comprehen- 
sive studies of a qualitative nature on the sub- 
jects of interviewing, order taking, field visit- 
ing, renewals, filing methods, claims taking, 
and statistical reporting. In the months to 
come it is hoped that the cooperative efforts 
of the States and the Procedures Section in 
Washington should render answers to a num- 
ber of questions, such as, ‘‘What is a good 





interview?”’, ‘““What is the most efficient filing 
system?”’, and “‘What can be done to simplify 
renewals and file clearances?”’ 


Statistical Program 

The statistical program, one of the statutory 
responsibilties of the United States Employ- 
ment Service under the terms of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, has followed an evolutionary 
process paralleling the development of the 
Employment Service itself. In general, the 
development has been a relatively gradual 
process without sharp breaks from one phase 
to another; however, four steps may be con- 
sidered in its growth, namely, the period of 
initial organization, the beginning of individ- 
ual-entry reporting, the inauguration of 
methods for securing detailed information 
concerning all the job seekers, and the period 
of decentralization of activities from Washing- 
tion to the various States. These steps do not 
represent definite periods; to some extent 
they are concurrent activities. During all of 
them, the essential principles upon which the 
reporting system was founded have been 
maintained so that today, nearly 6 years after 
the founding of the present Employment 
Service, the reporting program continues to 
provide an unbroken chain of statistical 
information. 

The magnitude of the activities covered by 
the reports is indicated by the fact that, at the 
end of March 1939, the statistical record 
covered over 73% million applications for 
work and in excess of 25 million complete 
placements. 

When the present Employment Service was 
started in July 1933, there were only a few 
scattered public employment offices in the 
country operating without any appreciable 
degree of coordination. Activities reports 
were based upon procedures established 
within each State, and no nationally com- 
parable information was available. To meet 
the pressing demands of the emergency pro- 
grams, it was necessary to build up a com- 
plete national system of employment offices. 
During this period the foundation for the 
present statistical program was laid, and uni- 
form statistics for public employment offices 
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in the United States became available for the 
first time. Reports in this initial period 
centered around a simple weekly tally which 
provided an industrial classification for open- 
ings, applications, and placements, with a 
further subdivision by sex, together with a 
few items concerning field visits and other 
related activities. 

Beginning July 1, 1934, the simple reports 
of the first year were expanded and materially 
improved through the introduction of a sys- 
tem of individual-line entries for new appli- 
cants and for all complete placements. In 
addition to continuing the items previously 
reported, except for openings, returns in- 
cluded an indication of the occupational 
classification and age of persons served, with 
a break-down by sex, color, and veteran 
status. In order to process schedules effec- 
tively, tabulation was placed on a machine 
basis. 

A program of providing monthly reports 
giving the classifications of applicants and of 
persons placed was started at this time. Tab- 
ulations were furnished for each State, and, 
in some instances, break-downs were also 
prepared for smaller communities. This 
practice marked a distinct advance not only 
in the increased information made available, 
but also in the added opportunity to main- 
tain greater uniformity and accuracy of all 
returns. 

Although the system provided detailed in- 
formation concerning placement activities of 
the Service and the characteristics of new 
applicants, it did not adequately supply the 
need for information concerning the char- 
acteristics, abilities, and distribution of the 
registered job seekers in the active file. In 
November 1935 it became possible to fill this 
gap. A procedure was developed to provide 
information concerning the classification of 
all job seekers actively registered as of a par- 
ticular time. With the inauguration of these 
inventories, the program reached the form 
which, in essential details, has been continued 
on a permanent basis. 

Initially, all summarization and tabula- 
tion was done in Washington; and, in gen- 
eral, facilities for interpretation of data in 


the States were extremely limited. In the 
earlier stages, operations were largely cen- 
tralized—the States and, in _ particular, 
the local employment offices served es- 
sentially as collecting agencies for statistical 
data. 

Since the inauguration of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program throughout the 
country, with the resultant development of 
State research and statistics units with which 
Employment Service reporting activities have 
in many States been coordinated, rapid prog- 
ress has been made. At the present time, 
such units are in operation in more than 
two-thirds of the States. 

Release of the facilities of the central statis- 
tical unit of the United States Employment 
Service, resulting from this growth of State 
tabulation, was immediately reflected in a 
marked reduction in the time required for the 
return of classified reports to the remaining 
States. At the present time a complete de- 
scription of Nation-wide placement activity is 
available for practically all States in consid- 
erably less than 1 month after the close of the 
period covered, while, in the States preparing 
their own reports, the detailed information is, 
in many instances, available within a week’s 
time. 


In the Spirit of the Wagner-Peyser Act 


Thus, through its occupational studies, its 
research in the community centers, its statis- 
tical program, and the other work carried on 
by the Division of Standards and Research of 
the United States Employment Service, the 
spirit and letter of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
have been observed 

No one connected with the Employment 
Service in the United States believes that, as 
organized and operating at this time, it is 
perfect. From a realistic point of view, there 
is still considerable room for improvement. 
There will be improvement, and the Employ- 
ment Service is going forward so that its 
placement assistance to the workers and em- 
ployers of the Nation will become more and 
more effective, respected, and indispensable 
to our Nation’s well-being and democratic 
order. 
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The Merit System of the Employment 
Service 


“The most thorough attack on the problem of State personnel has been made by the United States 
Employment Service. In 1934 it developed a well-rounded merit system—including a system of 
classification, competitive examinations, promotions on the basis of merit, and removal only for cause— 
which was required to be accepted as a condition of receiving grants for public employment offices . . . 
On the whole, the U.S. E. S. has brought about a remarkable transformation of the personnel prac- 
tices of the State Employment Services and has given demonstrations of the merit principle in many 
States where the merit system has been practically unheard of...” 4 


Mens Joss AnD Men,” the watch- 


word of the Employment Service, is 
but a meaningless incantation unless this 
matching process is done first in choosing the 
staff of the local employment office. The 
effectiveness of the Employment Service in 
any locality and throughout the entire Nation 
is directly dependent upon the efficiency and 
qualifications of those who perform the exact- 
ing work of giving placement assistance to 
employers and workers. The key to staffing 
local employment offices and headquarters 
offices of State Employment Services with 
impartial, competent, and interested person- 
nel in the majority of States has been the 
merit system of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

A local employment office, as a clearing 
house between the skills of men and the needs 
of their employers, deals in intangibles. The 
work it does cannot be evaluated by arith- 
metic, by yardsticks, or by any other measur- 
ing device except by the over-all judgment 
of its success or failure. In other words, 
personnel of the public employment service 
deal in subjectively evaluated qualities. The 
mind of an interviewer or a placement of- 
ficer, aided by the working tools in his pos- 
session, serves as an exchange between em- 
ployer orders and applicant registrations. 
The local employment office is one of the 


few governmental organizations which deals 
purely in human beings and in human qual- 
ities, measuring intangibles, yet dealing with 
one of the most important of human rela- 
tionships—that of a man to his job. Thus, 
the quality of personnel in a local employ- 
ment office is far more important than it is 
in what may be termed an objective or 
impersonal governmental agency which issues 
licenses, inspects buildings, prints documents, 
or breeds fish. 

The interviewer in a local public employ- 
ment office, appointed from an eligible list, 
usually had two direct contacts with the 
merit-system examination program—one at 
the time of the written test, the other when 
he appeared before an interviewing board for 
a personal interview conducted with what, to 
the candidate, may have appeared to be a 
high degree of informality. 

It is not proposed in this article to describe 
the routine of merit-system procedure—the 
rule of three, waivers, and other technical 
details—these can be found in Personnel 
Standards of the United States Employment 
Service, available upon request by interested 
agencies and individuals. 

As is indicated above, in the quotation from 
the book by V. O. Key, Jr., the angle of 
interest about the merit system to many 
persons is that it has been one of the pioneer- 


1 The Administration of Federal Grants to States, by V. O. Key, Jr., published for the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council by Public Administration Service, 1937; pp, 
291-294, 
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ing attempts by a Federal bureau to set up a 
civil-service agency for State personnel. 


What is the Merit System? 


The merit system of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is a method of public 
personnel administration whereby employees 
of State Employment Services are selected 
impartially on the basis of certain criteria 
designed to measure each individual’s qual- 
ifications for a job in the Employment Serv- 
ice. The system is based on the fundamental 
principle that appraisal and evaluation of such 
elements as experience, education, personal- 
ity traits, and familiarity with the require- 
ments of the job itself, afford the most equi- 
table and sound basis for selecting personnel. 

In 1933 there was a problem in that there 
were very few in this country who had had any 
experience in public employment work. It 
was not possible to prescribe experience in a 
public employment office or even in private 
personnel work as a prerequisite to a position 
in the Service. Everybody was starting from 
scratch. 

The progress of the adoption of the merit 
system by State Employment Services was 
rapid, once initial skepticism and reserve 
were overcome and the value of the system 
had been experimentally tested. The first 
examination program was conducted in 
behalf of the District of Columbia Employ- 
ment Center in May 1934. Within 2 years, 
that is, up to May 1936, 35 States had 
adopted examination programs administered 
by the United States Employment Service. 

In a State which had its own State civil- 
service system applicable to personnel of the 
State Employment Service, the merit system 
did not apply. In 1933 there were eight 
such States; and, in the last 6 years, the 
number has increased gradually as awareness 
of the value of civil-service procedure spreads 
throughout the country. 


A Federal-State Relationship 


A part of the pioneering work which the 
United States Employment Service has done 
in public personnel administration has been 
to develop, to the fullest, certain aspects of 


the Federal-State relationship. The attitude 
of the United States Employment Service 
has always been that a Federal agency should 
occupy a position of leadership among its 
affiliated State agencies, but should not 
arbitrarily impose restrictions and require- 
ments. In the field of personnel administra- 
tion the Federal Service does not question 
the right of the State to designate whatever 
appointing authority it wishes to have. The 
merit system does not inflict upon a State 
any mandate to appoint a particular indi- 
vidual to a particular job, but merely pre- 
scribes the limits of choice. The interest of 
the United States Employment Service has 
been in seeing that whoever is appointed 
meets the minimum specifications and is 
appointed in the proper manner. 


Three Periods of Development 


The merit system of the United States 
Employment Service has undergone three 
distinct periods of development. There was, 
first, the initial period of voluntary acceptance 
of the merit system by the States until it 
was generally applicable and could be looked 
upon as a minimum requirement of affilia- 
tion. Having won acceptance by the States, 
the merit system then underwent a second 
period of intensive development of examining 
and appointment techniques. When this 
second period had reached its fullest fruition, 
the time was ripe for a third period of shift 
of emphasis. Having fostered greatly in- 
creased interest in State-administered merit 
systems, the United States Employment 
Service encouraged the replacement of 
federally administered examinations, in those 
States which had merit systems approved 
by the Federal Service, by State-administered 
examinations. These State merit-system 
agencies have received technical assistance 
from the Federal Service. 


The Initial Period of Voluntary Merit System 

The authority for the establishment of 
personnel standards by the United States 
Employment Service and for the administra- 
tion of a merit system is contained in two 
sections of the Wagner-Peyser Act. Section 
12 authorizes the Director, with the approval 
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of the Secretary of Labor, to establish rules 
and regulations for the administration of the 
act; section 3 (a) requires the United States 
Employment Service to “... assist in coor- 
dinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country and in increasing 
their usefulness by developing and prescribing 
minimum standards of efficiency . . .” 

The earliest agreements of affiliation be- 
tween the State Employment Services and the 
United States Employment Service carried 
several alternative methods for the selection 
and appointment of personnel to positions in 
the State Employment Services. The earliest 
method of selection enabled the United States 
Employment Service to review and approve 
the qualifications of prospective appointees to 
determine compliance with prescribed per- 
sonnel specifications. A later and alternative 
method was “the merit system of appoint- 
ment,” based on examinations to determine 
compliance with the personnel specifications 
of the United States Employment Service. 
There was general recognition that review of 
qualifications expressed merely in terms of 
minimum requirements was not sufficient 
either to attract to the Service the type of 
personnel who were needed, or to insure the 
stability of operation that was necessary for 
the success of the long-range program. The 
merit system of the Federal Service was ac- 
cepted voluntarily by most of the States which 
did not already have civil-service agencies. 
By July 1935 the merit system had become 
established on a sufficiently widespread basis 
to warrant its inclusion among the uniform 
standards of the Federal Service. 

Period of Full Development of the Merit System 

Following its general acceptance by all 
States not having State civil-service agencies 
and its establishment as a Federal standard, 
the merit system was fully developed to a 
high degree of efficiency. 

The examining procedure consists of four 
parts, (1) a rating of experience, (2) a rating 
of education, (3) a written test, and (4) a 
personal interview. Each competitor’s final 
score is resolved from a weighted average of 
these four ratings. His place on the eligible 
list is determined by his rating in relation to 





ratings achieved by other competitors in the 


examination for the same position. 
Behind these four comparatively simple 


steps was a great deal of careful work carried 
on at all times by a relatively small staff. 

To acquaint the examining staff to the 
fullest possible extent with conditions in the 
State in which an examination program was 
to be conducted, an economic survey was 
made of each State prior to the examination 
program to familiarize the staff with the 
facts about the industries, labor laws, popu- 
lation, general conditions, geography, educa- 
tional facilities, and other pertinent back- 
ground information. 

Considerable pioneering was done by the 
merit system of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in developing statistical analyses 
of its examination material and procedures. 
For instance, there was included, in the short- 
answer material, items which have a distinct 
value in differentiating between individual 
competitors, thus assuring the reliability of 
the short-answer sections of written tests. By 
use of such procedure, it was possible to delete 
faulty questions from written tests prior to the 
establishment of ratings so that candidates 
could be rated by a practical rating device. 
A highly technical development has been the 
use of a standard deviation method of weight- 
ing the various parts of the written test, a 
statistical method for assuring a more accu- 
rate measure of relative individual accomplish- 
ment than can be achieved when weights are 
arbitrarily decided. 

There has also been a new approach to the 
rating of the answers to essay-type questions 
in written tests. Carefully supervised and 
controlled by the use of techniques often 
omitted from the scoring of such questions, 
essay-type answers have been a valuable tool, 
particularly in the examinations for adminis- 
trative and managerial positions. There has 
likewise been a new approach to the rating of 
education and experience. 

In developing and perfecting its examina- 
tion techniques, the United States Employ- 
ment Service has recognized the neccessity 
for constant change and shift of emphasis, so 
that there has been continuous adaptation 
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and research to maintain a currently accurate 
and reliable selection process. 

What has been of particular interest to 
those interested in the development of civil- 
service procedures and public personnel ad- 
ministration has been the pioneering work 
which the United States Employment Service 
has done in the conduct of personal inter- 
views, which are coming more and more to be 
recognized as a very necessary part of exami- 
nation procedure. For many years there has 
been awareness of the limitations of written 
tests as a means of determining the qualifica- 
tions of individuals for positions. Written 
tests fail to measure significant personal and 
physical characteristics which are highly im- 
portant to many public-service positions, par- 
ticularly those in which the incumbent must 
deal directly with the public. In interviews 
conducted by the merit system of the United 
States Employment Service, the procedure 
has been that a personal-interview board is 
composed of three members, one representing 
the United States Employment Service, one 
representing a State Employment Service 
other than that for which examinations are in 
progress, and a third member who is a repre- 
sentative of the State, though not connected 
with the State Employment Service. The in- 
terviews proceed with pronounced informal- 
ity and are looked upon by many candidates 
as simply a pleasant conversation with a 
group of three interested people. Following 
the completion of each interview, however, 
an extensive rating sheet is made out by each 
member of the board; and the numerical 
average of these three ratings is the score 
which the candidate receives on the personal 
interview. ‘These interviews are never looked 
upon as a test of knowledge, but are consid- 
ered to be evaluation of personal character- 
istics, adaptability, general background, and 
other criteria which are highly pertinent to a 
position as important as that of working in a 
public employment office. 


Shifting Emphasis to State-Administered Agencies 


With the introduction of State civil-service 
programs and the impetus to State-adminis- 
tered merit systems given by the introduction 


of the unemployment-compensation program, 
many of the States which had not previously 
had civil-service laws or State examining 
agencies established State merit systems by 
administrative action. The United States 
Employment Service, in recognition of this 
development, amended its personnel policy to 
enable a State-administered merit system to 
receive the approval of the Federal Service for 
application to the personnel of the State 
Employment Service. 

Certain requirements were established for 
the approval of a State merit plan: the im- 
partiality of the examination process must be 
assured; the administration must be non- 
political; the certification function must be 
performed independently of the appointing 
authority; safeguards to tenure of office must 
be provided; and provision must be made for 
an adequate appeals procedure. The United 
States Employment Service also makes every 
effort to have included in each State plan an 
acceptance of existing eligible registers and a 
recognition of the merit status of incumbents 
without further participation in examinations. 
When such plans have been approved, the 
entire administration of the system passes into 
the hands of the proper State official, with the 
opportunity to utilize the technical facilities 
of the Federal Service. Some States have 
wished to have the merit system of the United 
States Employment Service continue to apply 
to the technical and professional personnel of 
the State Employment Service while having 
the State-administered merit system applied 
to clerical, stenographic, and other positions. 
The Federal Service has indicated its willing- 
ness either to lend technical assistance to a 
State-approved merit system or to continue 
the administration of the Federal merit sys- 
tem. The choice between these two proce- 
dures is determined by the State administra- 
tive agencies. 

Thus, the two developmental stages are 
practically over, and the present period is 
one of transition during which States are 
progressing through their own merit plans 
toward State civil-service systems. At the 
present time 10 States have had merit plans 
approved by the United States Employment 
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Service, and such plans now control selection 
and appointment to positions in the State 
Employment Service. In several other States 
negotiations now pending will probably result 
in approval by the United States Employment 
Service. With 13 States operating under 
State civil-service systems, there remain at 
the present time 25 States which continue to 
use the federally administered merit system. 
The number of States in the latter category 
may reasonably be expected to continue 
decreasing as State-administered merit plans 
are adopted or as State civil-service laws are 
enacted. 

The process of decentralization of the 
functions of personnel administration comes 
as a natural and logical sequence to a cen- 
tralized federally administered merit system. 
The United States Employment Service, in 
initiating and fostering the merit system, has 
proved that it is a feasible and, in the long 
run, an economical method for personnel 
management for the State Employment 
Services and has thus provided the impetus 
for the States to establish such systems of their 
own. Having demonstrated convincingly the 
value of a merit system and having smoothed 
the path of administration by the lessons of 
experience, the prime personnel function of 
the Federal agency can properly be shifted 
from one of direct administration of examina- 
tions to one of provision of tehncical assis- 
tance. 


The Accomplishments of the Merit System 


The merit system of the United States 
Employment Service has conducted examina- 
tion programs for personnel of the State 
Employment Services in a total of 38 States 
and the District of Columbia. In 11 other 
States,? the United States Employment 
Service has cooperated with a State agency 
or with the State civil-service commission in 
the conduct of examination programs. Be- 
tween April 1934 and March 1939 a total of 
73 examination programs were held. Exam- 
inations were given once in 14 States, twice 


in 16 States, and 3 times in 9 States. During 
the 5 years in which examination programs 
have been conducted, a total of 163,993 ap- 
plications were filed; 67,100 written tests 
were administered; personal interviews were 
held for 37,379 candidates; and a total of 
32,264 individuals achieved standings on 
eligible registers for appointment to a posi- 
tion in a State Employment Service. 


Fostering a Career Service 


The merit system is most frequently thought 
of as a technique of selection and examination 
procedure, involving written tests, personal 
interviews, and the compilation of appoint- 
ment registers. A true merit system, however, 
involves not only these preliminaries but also 
methods of both insuring tenure of office 
during good behavior and of fostering the 
development of a career service. Also neces- 
sary is an appeals procedure whereby an 
employee who is dismissed and who is dis- 
satisfied with the reasons therefor may 
obtain a hearing. 

Of all these adjuncts to the merit system, 
one that is highly important is a positive and 
equitable policy for promotions. It has been 
a principle of the merit system of the United 
States Employment Service to encourage the 
filling of vacancies in State Employment 
Services by promotion from within, whenever 
possible. Such a personnel practice furnishes 
the proper incentive for each employee to 
exert his best efforts and is conducive to the 
development and maintenance of employee 
morale. 

Such promotional policies are recom- 
mended to State civil-service or merit- 
system agencies, so that, whenever there is 
anyone in a State Employment Service who 
is competent to take on added responsibilities, 
he shall have them before a new person is 
brought in from the outside. 

Other policies of the merit system of the 
United States Employment Service which 
have been applicable during the past 5 years 
and which are recommended to State merit- 


2 In one of these States, Connecticut, initial examinations for personnel of the State Employment Service 
were conducted by the United States Employment Service prior to the setting up of a State civil-service 


agency. 
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system and civil-service agencies are that an 
employee of a State Employment Service 
shall be continued in his position during 
good behavior and shall not be dismissed 
except for one of a number of clearly stated 
causes. A dismissed employee shall have the 
right of appeal and a hearing before a com- 
mittee of the advisory council of the State 
Employment Service. Thus, tenure of office 
and the right of appeal, which are necessary 
parts of any merit system, are continuously 
applicable to employees of the State Employ- 
ment Services. 


The United States Employment Service 
has done much to demonstrate that the Fed- 
eral-State relationship can, does, and will 
work. The public employment service now 
operating in 48 States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, has proved that a federation of 
States, each working in unison and coopera- 
tion, staffed by carefully selected career 
personnel equipped torender intelligent public 
service, can do much to promote national 
well being through bringing together manless 
jobs and jobless men. 


The National Reemployment Service in 


Review 


Fe MANY years prior to 1933 those 
interested in the development of the 
Employment Service in the United States 
had wished for a Nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment offices. Progress had been 
slow, however, and in the spring of 1933 
there were approximately 135 public em- 
ployment offices throughout the country, all 
of which were supported by States or muni- 
cipalities. The Wagner-Peyser Act laid the 
basis for a Nation-wide system, but even 
those most hopeful for the full expansion 
possible under that legislation realized that 
the development could not be rapid, since 
the pattern of Federal-State cooperation 
required considerable negotiation for its 
extension to all States. 

Impetus to the development of a Nation- 
wide system of public employment offices, 
apart from the system under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, arose from the enactment of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, 
which prescribed that, in the selection of 
labor on projects it made possible, certain 
legal preferences must be observed, such as 
local residence requirements and the employ- 
ment of veterans with dependents. The 
administrators of this act determined that a 


selection agency was necessary. As a result, 
the Special Board for Public Works requested 
the Department of Labor to designate em- 
ployment offices throughout the Nation to 
carry out these procedures. Such offices did 
not exist, however, in many sections and in 
many States, and it was necessary to create 
them almost overnight to meet the needs of 
the recovery program. 

The first Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices—the realization of the 
dream of the pioneers in the Employment 
Service field—was therefore not the Federal- 
State system envisaged by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act but was rather the National 
Reemployment Service, a temporary agency 
administered by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. From the very first the atti- 
tude of the administrators of the National 
Reemployment Service was that the spirit 
and letter of the Wagner-Peyser Act would 
be observed and that the National Reem- 
ployment Service would in no way compete 
with or impede the development of the 
Federal-State cooperative system of public 
employment offices. From the date of its 
establishment the program conceived for 
the National Reemployment Service was one 
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of going out of business when the State- 
Federal agencies were established to take 
over the work. As of June 30, 1939, the 
National Reemployment Service will have 
ceased to exist; and, at the time of present 
writing, it is operative on a very limited 
basis in only one State. 


Passing Into History 


It is well at this time to review the accom- 
plishments of the National Reemployment 
Service. During its life and fullest develop- 
ment, little effort was made to attract atten- 
tion to it because of the danger that such 
promotion might create the misunderstand- 
ing that an attempt was being made to 
foster a federally administered system of 
public employment offices as against the 
cooperative State-Federal system provided 
for by the Wagner-Peyser Act. As_ the 
National Reemployment Service passes into 
history, however, it is felt to be appropriate 
to look back and to point out some of the 
highlights in its career. What is particularly 
of interest is that it has been the first success- 
ful example of a Nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment offices, operating with uni- 
form standards and reporting its activities 
to a central agency. It is significant that 
at the peak of its development, the National 
Reemployment Service had approximately 
17,500 employees* throughout the Nation 
and that there were a maximum of 3,200 
offices which gave either direct or indirect 
service to every one of the more than 3,000 
counties in the United States. 

Although set up originally to give service 
to public-works agencies by making relief 
or nonrelief assignments to governmental 
works projects, it was recognized, once the 
system was established, that placement 
assistance could also be rendered to private 
employers in the areas served by each local 
employment office of the National Reem- 
ployment Service. A concerted drive was 
therefore begun to achieve a large volume of 
placements in private industry by the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service, since it was 
realized that assignment of either a relief or 


nonrelief applicant to a governmentally sup- 
ported project is no permanent solution to 
that individual’s dilemma of unemployment. 

In serving this dual role of assisting the 
public-works programs and giving placement 
assistance to private employers, the National 
Reemployment Service therefore became a 
full-fledged, Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices, qualified to give service 
to anyone needing placement assistance. 
Having learned by experience what public 
employment offices could do, employers in 
the communities served by offices of the 
National Reemployment Service naturally 
called for more assistance of this type; and 
thus the way was further smoothed for the 
establishment and maintenance of State 
Employment Services affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service. The 
program of increasing private placements in 
no way interfered with, but in effect en- 
hanced, the fundamental responsibilities of 
the National Reemployment Service to the 
works programs, because of the wide range 
of placement experience gained. 

The operation of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service was maintained on a highly 
elastic basis. The program could be ex- 
panded or contracted rapidly as the need 
arose or ceased to exist for assisting various 
works programs, and as the expanding State 
Employment Services took over the territories 
served by the National Reemployment 
Service. 

One of its major accomplishments was to 
foster an awareness of the value of public 
employment offices in sections of the country 
which had heretofore known nothing about 
such facilities. Thus, impetus was given to 
the establishment of State Employment Serv- 
ices and for their affiliation with the United 
States Employment Service. 


Local Cooperation 


Only limited credit for the work of the 
National Reemployment Service accrues to 
the Federal staff responsible for the central 
administration of the program. The bulk of 
the work done and recognition for its accom- 


8 This figure includes persons paid on local project pay rolls. 
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plishment rests upon the thousands of people 
employed in local offices, working often with 
meager equipment while rendering service 
of a high quality. Overtime work nearly 
every night was common practice in those 
early days. Everybody in the program 
started from scratch. There was little in the 
way of precedents to follow, and there was a 
dearth of employees with actual personnel 
experience, prior to their induction into the 
National Reemployment Service. 

A substantial share of the funds for the 
conduct of the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice was contributed locally. Not only were 
funds contributed but also practically all of 
the necessary equipment was provided by the 
communities. Unless there is community co- 
operation, no public employment office can 
be successful. At times the office premises 
were inadequate and the equipment was of 
the most makeshift variety, but there was a 
job to be done and the local personnel did 
that job with whatever was at hand. 

The manner in which the National Re- 
employment Service was conducted, particu- 
larly as to financing, really paved the way to 
interest among the counties, cities, and 
States to provide State and local matching 
funds to be applied under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. At the very beginning local em- 
ployees of the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice were encouraged to solicit financial and 
other assistance from the localities, to sell 
them on the idea that they had a stake in the 
program, and to convince them that it was 
really their show. In this way the transition 
from National Reemployment Service to 
State Employment Service was greatly expe- 
dited. In one State the Director of the 
National Reemployment Service took legal 
steps to have enabling legislation provided so 
that counties in that Statc could contribute 
to the support of the National Reemployment 
Service. 

Had the National Reemployment Service 
not been operative there is some doubt as to 
whether or not a Nation-wide, Federal-State 
coperative system of public employment 
offices might have been possible at this time. 
Unemployment Compensation and other 


programs which have been established on a 
Federal-State basis owe much to the National 
Reemployment Service for having paved the 
way towards a Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices. 


A Training Ground for Personnel 


Elsewhere in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERvIcE News, the merit system of the United 
States Employment Service is described. The 
importance of the National Reemployment 
Service as a training ground for personnel who 
later became employees of the State Employ- 
ment Services cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized. Many of the personnel of the 
National Reemployment Service made excel- 
lent showings in merit examinations and 
promptly moved up through definite lines of 
promotion in the State Employment Services. 

Of necessity, because it was mandatory that 
the program get under way rapidly, employ- 
ees were inducted into the National Reem- 
ployment Service on a wholesale basis, and 
the quality of personnel, even at the peak of 
over 17,000, was surprisingly high. All were 
charged with that infectious enthusiasm for 
their jobs and their responsibilities which so 
characterizes personnel of the Employment 
Service. 


The Accomplishments 


It is a tribute to the success of the National 
Reemployment Service that, in many States, 
it worked so well that there was some local 
resistance to its abolition and replacement by 
the State Employment Service. The prin- 
ciples of the Wagner-Peyser Act were kept 
clearly in mind, however, and, without ex- 
ception, each State was encouraged to set up 
a State Employment Service so that the 
National Reemployment Service could be 
withdrawn. 

The progress in getting States to affiliate, 
in the main, was rather slow during the first 
few years under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
The affiliation process received its greatest 
impetus from the enactment of the Social 
Security Act and the State Unemployment 
Compensation laws. So that the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program could get under 
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way in every State, affiliation of the State 
Employment Services with the United States 
Employment Service was thereafter extremely 
rapid. Benefit procedure could not legally 
be handled through local employment offices 
of the National Reemployment Service, since 
federally administered offices could not be 
used to render service to a function of a State 
government. Since the National Reemploy- 
ment Service had fostered an awareness of the 
value of public employment offices, there was 
little resistance to the establishment of a 
State-administered system of public employ- 
ment offices, as provided for under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

During the period from July 1933 through 
June 1937, during which the National Re- 
employment Service maintained direct oper- 
ating units in the States, a total of 15,787,531 
new registrations were received and 12,841,- 
449 placements were made. In line with its 
responsibility for serving public-works proj- 
ects and providing employment-exchange 
facilities for jobs of a relief nature, the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service made most of 
its placements in public employment. Place- 
ments in public nonrelief employment num- 
bered 4,913,262; and assignments in relief- 
type jobs numbered 5,352,372. In addition 


to these jobs in government-sponsored em- 
ployment, the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice offices filled 2,575,815 jobs with private 
employers. Progress in the contraction and 
withdrawal of facilities of the National Re- 
employment Service had reached such a point 
by the end of June 1937 that separate reports 
of National Reemployment Service activities 
were discontinued and were combined with 
those of the State Employment Services. 

Prior to 1933 there existed some legitimate 
doubt as to the effectiveness or even the possi- 
bility of a federally administered system of 
public employment offices. The National 
Reemployment Service dispelled that doubt 
completely, even though there was no desire 
on the part of anyone responsible for the 
federally administered program to perpetuate 
the National Reemployment Service, or to 
allow it to exist in any State for any period 
beyond its actual usefulness. 

In the short period of somewhat less than 
6 years the public employment service in this 
country has grown from a few scattered offices 
to a Nation-wide system making millions of 
placements every year. The part which the 
National Reemployment Service has played 
in that growth and development should not 
be forgotten. 


Service to Special Groups 


HE responsibility of every public employ- 

ment office is to give placement assistance 
to all workers and all employers and to make 
referrals on one basis only—that of ability to 
do the job. Within this fundamental princi- 
ple there is still room, however, to give particu- 
lar consideration to the employment needs of 
certain groups of applicants who are worthy 
of special consideration. The framers of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the enabling legislation 
for the present system of public employment 
offices, recognized that four special groups 
need particular consideration: they are vet- 
erans, farm labor, the physically handicapped, 
and juniors whose lack of previous experience 


makes them a placement problem. A fifth 
group for whom the United States Employ- 
ment Service recognizes that there is need for 
particular attention is comprised of Negro 
applicants. 

On the staffs of the Federal agency and the 
State Employment Services are particular in- 
dividuals whose principal responsibilities are 
to render as much assistance as is possible to 
the five groups enumerated above. 


The Veterans’ Placement Service 


The most familiar of the special services ren- 
dered by local employment offices is that given 
to veterans of the wars of the United States. 
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The Wagner-Peyser Act is specific in charging 
the Employment Service with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a Veterans’ Placement 
Service. Here is a duty which can cheerfully 
be assumed, because we are all well aware 
of the debt we owe to those who, in 1917 and 
1918, disrupted the normal routine of their 
lives to serve their country. Education and 
careers were interrupted or completely thrown 
off their courses. Many of those who went 
through the heaviest action without receiving 
a scratch brought back with them deep psy- 
chological scars which time has not effaced. 
It is within the best principles of our demo- 
cratic order that every possible assistance 
should be given our veterans so that they 
may lead normal and productive lives and 
support and rear their families. That a vet- 
eran who served his country honorably is un- 
employed and needy is almost unthinkable, 
yet such conditions exist. The Employment 
Service in the past 6 years has done a great 
deal to see that no veteran who needs work 
goes without it for long if it is humanly pos- 
sible to place him in suitable work. 

That the Employment Service has been suc- 
cessful in this endeavor is demonstrated by the 
high regard in which it is held by the national 
veterans’ organizations. The closest possible 
cooperation exists both at national headquar- 
ters and throughout the States. Without such 
cooperation between the veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the Employment Service, it would 
not be possible for the Service to aid veterans’ 
effectively. All major policies of the Veterans’ 
Placement Service have been worked out in 
cooperation with the national representatives 
of the veterans’ organizations. There has 
likewise been close liaison between the Veter- 
ans’ Placement Service and the Federal head- 
quarters of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Veterans’ Placement Service operates 
within the pattern of the existing Federal- 
State system of public employment offices. In 
each State there is a Federal veterans’ place- 
ment representative responsible directly to 
the Federal agency in Washington and work- 
ing in close cooperation with State adminis- 
trative officials. In turn, the policy has been 
that each director of a State Employment 





Service appoints, in consultation with the vet- 
erans’ placement representative for that State, 
a local veterans’ placement representative for 
every local employment office—a veteran 
himself whenever possible—to look out for the 
employment needs of veterans in the area 
served by that office. 

That the Veterans’ Placement Service has 
been effective is shown by the volume of 
activities during the almost 6 years of opera- 
tion under the Wagner-Peyser Act. A total 
of new applications from veterans amounting 
to 2,062,886 have been received in local em- 
ployment offices. Total placements of vet- 
erans made during the same period was 
2,250,994. The excess of placements over ap- 
plications is accounted for by the fact that a 
large percentage of placements were tem- 
porary in nature and many of the veterans 
had more than one job. It is frankly recog- 
nized, of course, that some veterans were not 
placed by the Service because of lack of work 
opportunities in the occupations for which 
particular veteran applicants were qualified. 
In some instances, veterans could not be 
placed because of physical handicaps. Other 
veteran applicants may be looked upon as 
being vocationally handicapped; that is, they 
may have worked at a trade in which there 
is decreasing occupational opportunity. 

During some months past, the file of 
veterans actively registered for work in local 
employment offices has averaged about 
355,000. This figure, of course, should not 
be construed as being frozen at this level; 
for new veteran applicants are constantly 
coming into the file, while it is at the same 
time being depleted by placements made 
and other activities. 

Among the veterans’ placement represent- 
atives in the States there has been built up 
a splendid morale. One method of accom- 
plishing this objective has been an annual 
conference of the representatives; and, 
throughout the year, various regional con- 
ferences are held. During these meetings 
there is a wholesome interchange of ideas; 
and officials of various State and Federal 
agencies give out advance information con- 
cerning new programs for which veterans 
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may receive consideration for jobs. For 
instance, at the recent annual conference of 
veterans’ placement representatives, authori- 
ties from the Census Bureau, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and other Federal agencies 
told of new programs under which veterans 
may receive employment. Careful attention 
was given to all these matters by the veterans 
placement representatives; and they will be 
ready, in cooperation with the veterans 
organizations in their States, to make certain 
that every veteran who can receive work 
under these programs will be given considera- 
tion. 

It is a tribute to the effectiveness of the 
Veterans’ Placement Service that, in general, 
the placement rate of veteran men is consis- 
tently higher than the placement rate for 
nonveteran men in the same age group. 


The Farm Placement Service 


Every local employment office gives place- 
ment assistance to all workers and all em- 
ployers in its locality; and, if there are farm- 
ers in the area, service is, of course, given 
these farmers and the types of labor they 
hire. Placement of farm workers, however, 
is recognized as needing particular attention 
in the great agricultural areas of the West 
where highly seasonal crops and migratory 
labor create pressing problems during certain 
times of the year. Since long before the 
enactment of the Wagner-Peyser Act there 
has been a Farm Placement Service operated 
by the United States Employment Service, 
having its origin in the need for harvest 
workers during the World War. The work 
it did was continued and was well respected 
during the 1920’s and the early 1930’s. The 
sponsors of the Wagner-Peyser Act recognized 
that, because of migration of farm labor 
across State lines, there was need within the 
pattern of Federal-State cooperation for 
Federal activity in the direction of these 
workers; that is, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was to act as a coordinating 
agency so that the problem of interstate 
migratory labor might be more effectively 
handled. 

The nature of the methods of handling 





migratory farm labor vary according to the 
size of the State or States involved and ac- 
cording to the types of crops being cultivated 
or harvested. Because of the size of the 
State of Texas, it is an agricultural empire 
within itself, and two Federal farm place- 
ment supervisors are assigned to that State 
alone. In many other States the problem is 
not only one of interstate migration of labor 
but also one of making sure that available 
local labor receives first consideration and 
that workers from outside the State are not 
encouraged to come into the State when an 
adequate local supply of labor exists. 

In 17 of the States there are Federal farm 
placement representatives who, like the 
veterans’ placement representatives, are ad- 
ministratively responsible to the Washington 
headquarters, but who work in close coopera- 
tion with State authorities. It is their duty 
to study growers’ needs and trends in crops 
and to be able to predict, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, the time of the year during which 
great numbers of temporary help will be 
needed. Their principal responsibility is that 
of attempting, as far as is possible, to equalize 
the supply and demand of agricultural labor 
—particularly migratory labor. 

The migratory labor problem is particularly 
acute in the State of California. The coop- 
eration of the Farm Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service was en- 
listed over a year ago to publicize throughout 
the drought States the fact that a large surplus 
of workers was already in California and that 
further migration to that State should not 
take place. As a result of this wide-spread 
publicity, the volume of migration to Cali- 
fornia was materially reduced. In other 
States similar activities have resulted in dis- 
couraging the needless and hopeless migra- 
tion of labor across State lines. There is no 
need for workers and their families to wander 
over the Nation when there is fair opportunity 
for work near home, and where there exists 
sufficient workers in other localities to carry 
on necessary work. The Farm Placement 
Service in the past 6 years has been highly 
important in serving not only the workers of 
the great agricultural empire in the western 
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United States, but also in meeting the needs 
of growers who must have help in sufficient 
numbers at the proper time or else lose their 
highly valuable crops. Within the past 3 
years the Farm Placement Service has made 
a distinct contribution to the problem of 
supplying labor to the beet-sugar fields. 

That the operations of the Farm Placement 
Service are becoming increasingly more effec- 
tive is shown by the statistical report of 
activities. During the fiscal year 1936-37, 
agricultural placements made in those States 
having farm placement representatives totaled 
229,109; in the fiscal year 1937-38, the figure 
rose to 288,181; and, in the first 10 months of 
the fiscal year 1938-39 the total is 577,039. 


The Handicapped 


Section 8 of the Wagner-Peyser Act specif- 
ically charges the United States Employ- 
ment Service with the responsibility to work 
out, in every State, a cooperative relationship 
with the State rehabilitation agency for the 
placement of handicapped persons in suitable 
work. Each affiliated State Employment 
Service has therefore entered into an agree- 
ment of cooperation with its State vocational 
rehabilitation service to carry out such a 
relationship. There is also close cooperation 
between the Federal Service in Washington 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service of 
the Office of Education. 

As with other special groups, the handi- 
capped are placed in work and only one con- 
sideration prevails—that of ability to do the 
job, within the limits of available work 
opportunities. 

While in many State Employment Services 
there are interviewers and counselors whose 
specialized responsibility is dealing exclusively 
with the interviewing and referral of handi- 
capped workers to jobs, it is believed that, as 
far as is possible, placement of the handi- 
capped should be done by the regular inter- 
viewers of local employment offices. In this 
way each handicapped applicant will have 
an equal opportunity with those other appli- 
cants not handicapped and will be referred to 
employers on the basis of his qualifications 
and ability to do the job. 


There is some tendency on the part of those 
interested not only in the placement of the 
handicapped but also other special groups 
as well, to insist that special divisions within 
the employment office be set up to assist 
these groups; some go so far as to believe that 
special public employment offices, entirely 
apart from those serving the rank and file 
of workers and employers, be set up in behalf 
of special groups. Should such a tendency 
be followed, it could only result in the dis- 
integration both of the general office serving 
all types of workers and employers, and of the 
specialized offices also. It can easily be 
understood what chaos would prevail were 
there a half dozen different public employ- 
ment offices in a community, each striving to 
place its particular clientele in competition 
with the applicanis of all the other public 
employment offices. It is obvious that one 
office should give assistance to all workers, 
and that employers should be approached by 
representatives of one central office, in the 
interest not only of normal workers but those 
who constitute special problems. Whenever 
a particular individual can be fitted into a 
position in an organization, despite whatever 
handicaps he may have, every effort will be 
made to place that individual on the basis 
of his ability to do the job. 

The knowledge of occupations which the 
Employment Service has built up during the 
past 6 years puts it in a singularly well- 
equipped position to know the requirements of 
jobs and to place handicapped applicants in 
jobs where the handicap in itself may be an 
asset to the job. As the scope of our knowl- 
edge increases, the local employment office 
will become better and better equipped to 
make placements of handicapped people 
where they can be self-supporting and 
contented. 


Junior Placement 


The future of our Nation rests with the 
young people who are growing up and enter- 
ing upon their careers. The deeply dis- 
turbed economic conditions of the past 10 
years have made it extremely difficult for 
young people in search of their first jobs to 
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find their proper places for which they are 
best qualified so that they may look forward 
to careers and the normal family life which 
is so important to the general welfare. Every- 
where there is an awareness that there are 
many thousands of young people in this 
Nation who are either totally unemployed 
or are in blind-alley jobs. Many agencies, 
governmental and private, are conscious of 
this situation and are trying to do something 
about it. Most of these agencies naturally 
turn to the Employment Service to assist in 
the process. That it is rising to its responsi- 
bility is shown by the fact that in 167 cities 
of 45 States there are special junior divisions 
in local employment offices, many of which 
have been established with the assistance of the 
National Youth Administration. 

Where such a special junior division exists, 
particular attention is given to the qualifica- 
tions of the young worker who has had no 
previous work experience, or only a limited 
work history. A junior division can go much 
more exhaustively into the background of the 
inexperienced worker and determine how 
best to place him on the basis of his hobbies, 
his scores in aptitude tests, his proficiency in 
his school work, his ambitions, and such other 
information which the interviewer in an adult 
division does not have the time to work out 
in detail. In local employment offices which 
do not have special junior divisions, the young 
worker in search of his first job naturally 
receives due consideration along with all 
other applicants coming to the office. 

There is frank recognition on the part of 
the administrators of the Employment Service 
that there still remains much to be done in 
behalf of juniors. As is pointed out elsewhere 
in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
News, there has been for some time past a 
cooperative relationship with the American 
Youth Commission to study particularly the 
junior-placement problem in a number of 
different sections of the country. 

In other localities the closest cooperation 
has been effected between the National 
Youth Administration and the Employment 
Service. It is a truism that the Employment 
Service cannot create jobs, but can only refer 





suitably qualified applicants to vacancies 
which are made known to the local employ- 
ment office by employers. What the Em- 
ployment Service can do, however, in behalf 
of junior applicants, is a good public-rela- 
tions job among employers to foster among 
them a greater awareness of the youth prob- 
lem and the need for these employers to 
absorb a percentage of youth into their 
businesses for the building of their future 
organizations. Not only in industry but also 
in the commercial and professional fields it is 
necessary that a proportionate share of the 
jobs should go to youth in order that industry, 
commerce, and the professions may be 
charged with new blood. In this way, in a 
sense, the Employment Service does create 
jobs by encouraging the infiltration of young 
people into business and industry and giving 
them the opportunity to work out their 
occupational destinies. 

Although some progress has been made by 
the Employment Service in the field of 
junior placement, this work has only begun. 
Under new organizational relationships, it is 
anticipated that the Employment Service 
will find it possible to do even more than it 
has done in the past with junior placement. 
The needs of the new defense program like- 
wise make it mandatory that there be real- 
istic recognition of the shortage which has 
developed in many of the skilled trades be- 
cause there have been so few learners and 
apprentices taken on in the last few years. 
At present, the rapidly expanding aircraft 
industry is feeling the pinch in a shortage of 
skilled mechanics, and this problem needs 
attention. Because of these conditions, it is 
anticipated that in the near future the Em- 
ployment Service will do much to foster the 
placement of young people in industries, 
where, it is to be expected that, in the normal 
course of events within the next few years, 
they will become the backbone of American 
industry. 


The Negro Applicant 


There has been full recognition by the 
United States Employment Service that one 
of the employment problems of this country 
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is to increase the scope of the occupational 
opportunities available to Negroes. Tradi- 
tionally they have been limited to certain 
service and other occupations of lesser skill. 
During the recent depression years because of 
economic pressure, the fields which long have 
been their own have been invaded to some 
extent by applicants of other races. It is 
therefore necessary to recognize that Negro 
applicants registered in public employment 
offices should be given due consideration not 
only for the jobs which customarily have been 
theirs, but for an increasing range of occupa- 
tions for which they may also be qualified. 

The staffs of many local employment offices 
include Negro interviewers to deal with mem- 
bers of their race. Well-qualified Negro staff 
members are in a position to approach with 
intelligence the problems confronting their 
race and to interpret these problems to ad- 
ministrative officials of the State Employment 
Services and the United States Emlpoyment 
Service. Considerable progress has been 
made in the placement of Negroes during 
the past 6 years, and it is anticipated that 
further strides will be made in the future. 

It is recognized that members of the Negro 
race have made a definite contribution to our 
economic order and have done their share 
in the building up of our Nation. They have 
served in the wars of the United States and 
have defended their Nation and the prin- 
ciples for which it stands. They deserve 


consideration to engage in gainful work. 
The part which the public employment 
service has played and will play in helping 
the Negro to support himself and improve 
his economic status is highly important. 


Trends in Special Services 


Under new organizational relationships 
made possible by the recent reorganization 
orders, assurances have been given that all 
the phases of work carried on by the Employ- 
ment Service during the past 6 years will not 
only be continued but, where necessary, ex- 
panded. It is to be expected that each of the 
special services described above will enjoy 
normal and steady development so that each 
will become increasingly more useful to the 
clientele it serves. 

Likewise it is to be expected that there will 
be no change in the sound policy which has 
been so largely responsible for the success of 
the Employment Service during the past 6 
years; that is, the principle that referrals to 
job openings are made purely on the basis of 
qualifications of the individual to do the job. 
The Service can operate on no other basis; 
for it can easily be recognized that there is no 
quicker way to destroy the progress which 
has been made in building up employer good 
will than by sending a poorly qualified 
applicant to an employer in response to his 
job order. 


Fiscal Administration of the Employment 


Service 


N DISCHARGING its responsibilities for pro- 
moting the development and maintenance 

of a Nation-wide system of public employment 
offices, the United States Employment Service 
has operated under a grant-in-aid system, in 
effect a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and each State and Territorial gov- 





ernment. As in all partnerships, the division 
of responsibility and functions in a grant-in-aid 
system may vary widely. The large share of 
responsibilities assumed by the United States 
Employment Service in 1933 was due to its 
dual task of (1) promoting the establishment of 
State Employment Services and their expan- 
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sion to State-wide coverage, and (2) estab- 
lishing and administering the National Re- 
employment Service until the State Employ- 
ment Services could be adequately developed. 
This achievement required adequate funds 
and uniform administration of their use. 
Over the 6-year period from 1933 to 1939, 
the Federal Government provided about 86 
percent of the money expended through the 
State Employment Services. 


The Division of Business Administration 


Because of the specific provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has had an obligation to 
assume a more active interest in the opera- 
tion of the State Employment Services than 
has been customary with other Federal agen- 
cies participating in a grant-in-aid enterprise. 
To minimize interruptions and to insure 
promptness in the flow of money—the blood- 
stream of the system—and to assure its most 
efficient and economical use, have been the 
assignment of the Division of Business Admin- 
istration of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Sole responsibility of the United States 
Employment Service for the operation of the 
National Reemployment Service required 
direct administrative control of the expendi- 
tures made from emergency relief funds, 
which were made available to the United 
States Employment Service for the purpose 
of establishing such offices; whereas the re- 
sponsibility of the United States Employment 
Service for the operation of the State Employ- 
ment Services is definitely restricted by the 
language of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
says in part, ‘‘to promote and develop a na- 
tional system of employment offices . . . to 
assist in establishing and maintaining systems 
of public employment offices in the several 
States, . . .” 

In order to administer the fiscal require- 
ments of the National Reemployment Service, 
which at its peak had over 14,000 employees 
on its own Federal pay roll, it was necessary 
to maintain pay roll, personnel, and leave 
records; to preaudit all vouchers for pay roll, 
travel, and other expenses; and to maintain 





equipment inventory and property records. 
As offices of the National Reemployment 
Service were taken over by the State Em- 
ployment Services, the duties of the Division 
of Business Administration became primarily 
concerned with the fiscal problems and pro- 
cedures of the various State Employment 
Services. The relationships of the division to 
the State Employment Services consisted of a 
review of the State Employment Service bud- 
gets and financial reports, the promulgation 
of fiscal standards and procedures, and the 
auditing of State Employment Service ex- 
penditures. Every effort was made to coor- 
dinate the fiscal requirements of the United 
States Employment Service and the State 
Employment Services and to reduce to a 
minimum the records necessary to meet these 
requirements. To accomplish this objective, 
a uniform system of accounting and support- 
ing records was recommended and accepted 
generally by the States. 


A Flexible System 


In some instances, State laws have been in 
conflict with the Federal law in certain as- 
pects of administering the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. With the inauguration of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation program, the State 
Employment Services have been affected by 
51 different State and Territorial Unemploy- 
ment Compensation laws. Flexibility in Fed- 
eral administration has therefore been neces- 
sary to allow for such variation, and has been 
kept constantly in mind throughout the whole 
period of the development of the fiscal pro- 
gram. By means of fiscal letters issued to the 
States, the Division of Business Administra- 
tion has been able to revise or amend the 
fiscal rules and regulations whenever there 
appeared need for such change. This device 
has been used to permit greater flexibility 
and, when necessary, to effect a more efficient 
internal control. It is believed that the fiscal 
policy of the United States Employment 
Service has permitted the development of an 
efficient grant-in-aid system with administra- 
tive responsibility properly distributed be- 
tween the State governments and the Federal 
agency. 
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Coordination With Unemployment 
Compensation 


At the time Social Security Board funds be- 
came available to the State Employment 
Services in 1937, it was necessary to coordinate 
Employment Service fiscal procedure with 
that of the Social Security Board. A review 
and, when advisable, a revision of rules and 
regulations, policies, and procedures, were 
made. Cooperation between the Federal 
agencies exists in the approving of budgets, 
in reviewing of financial reports submitted by 
the States, and in the auditing of State 
accounts. 


Federal Administrative Functions 


In addition to its duties relating to the fiscal 
operation of the State Employment Services, 
the division handles the business activities of 
the Federal adminstrative staff, both in 
Washington and in the field, including the 
business activities of the special services, such 
as the Veterans’ Placement Service, the Farm 
Placement Service, and the District of Colum- 
bia Employment Center. These include the 


preparation of the Federal budget, account- 


ing for its expenditures, preaudit of all 
vouchers, procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment, maintenance of equipment-inventory 
and property records, and maintenance of 
leave and pay-roll records. 


An Expanding Program 

Total expenditures for the Nation-wide 
system have increased steadily from 2% mil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year 1933-34 to 35 
million (estimated) for 1938-39. The mag- 
nitude of the fiscal operations occasioned by 
this expanding program is revealed by the 
records of the division, which show that 
during the period from July 1, 1933, through 
June 30, 1939, approximately 117 million 
dollars will have been expended in the opera- 
tion of the entire system. 

That the division has succeeded in its assign- 
ment is demonstrated by the fact that, during 
the 6-year period, relations with State Em- 
ployment Services have been of a most cordial 
nature; and a smooth flow of funds into the 
State systems has been maintained, thus 
enabling the constantly expanding program 
to grow to its present high development as a 
personnel agency for the Nation. 


The District of Columbia Employment 


Center 


HE District of Columbia Employment 

ment Center is unique in that it is the 
only public employment office operated 
directly by the United States Employment 
Service, in accord with a specific provision 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

There has been a public employment office 
operating continually in the District of 
Columbia under various auspices since 1917, 
but the nature and quality of the work done 
during the post-war period was no better 
than that rendered in many other public 
employment offices prior to the enactment of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. Only jobs of lesser 


skill were handled through the office; and, in 
general, few well-qualified applicants were 
placed. Spot placements were common. 
The nucleus of public employment service 
in the District of Columbia, which was taken 
over in 1933, has been expanded to a highly 
effective public employment office for the 
Nation’s Capital, functioning through three 
major divisions in three different locations 
Operating a public employment service in 
the District of Columbia means coping with 
problems which are considerably different 
from those faced by any other urban public 
employment office. The major industry 
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within the District of Columbia is the Federal 
Government, and few placements are made 
in Government agencies. This is the func- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission, in the 
main. Industry is not encouraged to locate 
within the District of Columbia, and only 
service functions such as the traction com- 
panies, the department stores, the utilities 
companies, retail stores, and such other | usi- 
nesses of a service nature as are necessary to 
provide for the needs of the population are 
encouraged to flourish in the District. There 
is thus a rather limited range of occupational 
opportunities in private employment; but, 
despite these limitations, the District Center 
during the fiscal year 1937-38 made over 
25,000 placements, a total greater than that 
of many of the State Employment Services. 
The placement rate for the 1938-39 fiscal 
year has been much higher; and in May 1939 
over 4,500 placements were made, a figure 
which is also in excess of that made by many 
State Employnent Services operating through 
numerous local employment offices over a 
large territory. 

The area served by the District of Colum- 
bia Employment Center is extremely small— 
amounting to only 70 square miles—but 
practically all of it is highly urbanized and 
represents a greater density of population 
than does any State of the United States. 

The growth of the Employment Center 





has been steady and constructive. During 
the first 2 or 3 years under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, the office premises were rather inade- 
quate and were in a somewhat unattractive 
part of the city. There has been continuous 
improvement in location and lay-out, and 
the offices are now housed in adequate 
premises with excellent lay-out, permitting 
a smooth flow of a large volume of both 
applicants and claimants through the office. 

An important contribution which the 
District of Columbia Employment Center 
makes to the Nation-wide Employment Ser- 
vice is that of serving as a proving ground for 
many of the new techniques and procedures 
developed by the administrative staff of the 
United States Employment Service. After 
the value of these new techniques is demon- 
strated in the District Center, and after 
minor refinements have been made on the 
basis of experience in the Center, they are 
released for the benefit of all public employ- 
ment offices in the States. 

In effect, the District of Columbia Center 
is a State Employment Service, performing 
all the functions of a State Employment 
Service. Training and other activities are 
carried on intensively, and there has been 
built up a staff of well over 100 employees 
who are doing an excellent job of serving 
the workers and the private employers of 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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Summary of Operations of the 


Employment Service, July 1933 


through April 1939 


URING the 70 months of operations from 
July 1, 1933, to April 30, 1939, the 
latest date for which records are available at 
time of going to press, the Employment 
Service operating under the Department of 
Labor received nearly 75 million applications 
for work, of which 38,959,000 were reported 
as new registrants. While there has been an 
appreciable amount of duplication in the 
records of new registrations, particularly 
during the early period of the Service, such 
registrations normally represent an undu- 
plicated account of individual persons. 
During the same period the employment 
offices made 25,575,772 complete placements 
in addition to a large but unknown number 
of supplemental placements. The greatest 
portion of complete placements was with 
private employers, 9,350,698 such jobs being 
filled. Over 8% million placements were 
made in public nonrelief jobs. During the 
early years of the Service, activity in the field 





of relief-type employment was very large, a 
total of over 7,800,000 such placements being 
made. Activity in this field has been of only 
nominal proportions during the past 2 years, 
only about 3,000 such placements a month 
being made during the present year. 

The achievement of a large volume of place- 
ments in private work has been made possible 
through the continuing extensive efforts of 
Employment Service personnel to find job 
opportunities for registered applicants. In 
this process almost 7% million solicitations of 
employers have been made. 

At the end of April 1939 a total of 6,547,051 
persons were actively registered for jobs with 
the public employment service. The highest 
number of persons reported as actually 
seeking work at any month end was 9,312,517 
for March 1936, while the lowest total of 
registrations in the active file numbered 
4,393,092 for October 1937. 














